CHAPTER IV 


THE SEARCH FOR SOCIOPSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


HE two studies reported thus far had 

demonstrated that the concept of 
moral integration points to something that 
is identifiable and that the heterogeneity 
and residential mobility of the population 
are causal factors working against moral in- 
tegration. Although some attempt had been 
made to discover the causal significance of 
sociopsychological variables such as religion, 
most of the variables of this kind were be- 
yond my reach because of the lack of perti- 
nent statistical series concerning them. If I 
was to proceed further with the quest for 
causes of moral integration, I had to turn to 
other modes of research. 

A large city is a very intricate social 
structure. The studies of Warner and his 
associates have shown that, even in a city of 
much less than 100,000 population, there is 
a bewildering number of groups of all kinds, 
interrelated in a complicated network and 
drawing their members from the various so- 
cioeconomic classes in a great variety of pat- 
terns.’ Any given individual may participate 
in many groups or only a few; he may be a 
leader in them or a mere hanger-on; he may 
find himself associated with the same people 
over and over in different groups, or he may 
find there is little overlap in their member- 
ships. Families, cliques, clubs, associations, 
political parties, occupational groups, edu- 
cational groups, churches—all have differ- 
ent degrees of power and prestige in the 
community. Moreover, the whole system of 
relationships is constantly evolving as con- 
ditions change and group memberships are 
taken on or sloughed off. There is the fur- 


tSee W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The 
Social Life of a Modern Community (New Haven, 
1941) and The Status Systems of a Modern Com- 
munity (New Haven, 1942). See also W. Lloyd 
Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of Ameri- 
can Ethnic Groups (New Haven, 1946). 
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ther complication that a considerable seg- 
ment of this proliferated tissue of organiza- 
tion is degenerate in the sense that it is dis- 
approved by the mores of the people. Crimi- 
nal gangs, vice resorts, and gambling rings 
are in more or less permanent conflict with 
most of the other groups in the community. 


It is obvious that the scientist who wishes 
to discover in this maze of relationships 
sociopsychological factors that are signifi- 
cant for moral integration is engaged in 
looking for a few needles in a large haystack. 
He obtains some guidance from sociological 
theory and a little from common sense, but 
he must be prepared to make great efforts 
only to find in the end that they have 
availed him nothing. 

Under these circumstances I deemed it 
wise to choose for investigation factors that 
are known to spread their tentacles through- 
out this intricate web of relations, factors of 
such a broad character that they might con- 
ceivably influence the nature of the whole. 
It was in accordance with this principle that 
I chose to center my attention on commu- 
nity leadership and the activities of organi- 
zations. 

Since personal character is related to 
moral integration, and the family is known 
to have a large role in the formation of char- 
acter, I should explain why the level of 
family life in the community was not chosen 
as a hypothetical cause. Two considerations 
were decisive. In the first place, it seemed 
unlikely that, with the research funds avail- 
able for the study, an adequate investiga- 
tion of the significance of this highly diffuse 
factor could be made. Second, it appeared 
likely that the level of family life was more 
a resultant of the larger community struc- 
ture than a cause of it. 

Only field work in the cities could deal 
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with such variables as community leader- 
ship and the activities of organizations. 
Since this is expensive, it was essential to 
cut down the number of cities so far as that 
was compatible with the requirements of 
scientific method. The best way to do this 
was through what is known as matched 
comparison. If pairs of cities could be found 
the members of which were similar with 
respect to mobility and heterogeneity but 
very different in their integration scores, 
comparison of the members of each pair 
should enable us to test the causal signifi- 
cance for moral integration of the factors we 
had chosen. An analogy will make this clear. 
If we know that school success is influenced 
by the education of the parents and the 
mental age of the child, and if we suspect 
that position among siblings and social ad- 
justment of the child are also important, a 
good way to test the truth of our hunch is 
to find children who are similar with respect 
to mental age and the education of their 
parents but who evidence different degrees 
of success in school. We can then study the 
paired groups and determine whether posi- 
tion among siblings and social adjustment 
are in fact correlated with school success. 
Among our cities, pairs could not be made 
up which met all the scientific requirements 
perfectly. However, a close approximation 
to the ideal situation was attained as follows: 
By using the mobility and heterogeneity 
scores to predict an integration score for 
each city, this score could be compared with 
the actual integration score. The cities that 
showed the greatest divergence between the 
two were presumed to be those in which fac- 
tors other than heterogeneity and mobility 
were operating most strongly. I was thus 
able to find seven cities whose actual scores 
were higher than their predicted scores by 
more than the standard error of estimate 
and five cities whose actual scores were lower 
than their predicted scores to the same de- 
gree. These groups were further cut down 
by eliminating those cities whose popula- 
tions had changed by more than one-sixth 
between 1940 and 1946.7 From the cities 


2 The percentage change in population between 
1940 and 1946 was calculated from surveys of 


remaining, two were chosen that were un- 
accountably high in moral integration and 
two that were unaccountably low. Although 
the first two had predicted scores about 2 
points better than the second two, the ac- 
tual scores were from g to 11 points better. 
This meant that we had found four cities in 
two of which factors other than heteroge- 
neity and mobility were exerting a favorable 
influence and in two of which such factors 
were exerting a negative influence. The 
problem, then, was to find out whether 
leadership and the activities of organizations 
were among those factors. 

The four cities chosen were not mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph because from 
this point on they are given fictitious names. 
This has been done in order to protect the 
anonymity of those from whom we ob- 
tained our information concerning them. 
This was a difficult decision to make because 
there is much to be said for having social 
science data in such form that they can be 
easily checked by other investigators. On 
the other hand, sociological research must 
be reported in a manner that gives no of- 
fense to the public from whom data are ob- 
tained. Increasingly we will have to rely 
upon the co-operation and support of lay 
people in order to carry out worth-while 
studies, and it would be shortsighted in- 
deed to incur the resentment of informants. 
Community pride can be hurt almost as 
readily as personal pride. The four cities 
chosen have been christened Bellevue, Gorge 
City, Bordertown, and Mediana. The ap- 
propriateness of these names will appear in 
later chapters. 

Before undertaking field work in these 
cities it was an obvious precaution to try to 
discover whether the situation in any of 
them had changed so markedly since 1940 
as to have destroyed the matched compari- 
son. Unfortunately, only the integration 


veterans’ housing conducted by the Census Bureau 
in the latter year. The number of dwelling units 
was corrected for the amount of doubling-up and 
the totals for 1940 and 1946 compared (see Bureau 
of the Census, Housing Characteristics in 108 Selected 
Areas ([‘‘Current Population Reports, Housing 
Statistics, Census Series HVet 1157’). 
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scores could be checked, since no data were 
available on heterogeneity and very little on 
mobility. All we knew was that each of the 
four cities had grown by 1946; the incre- 
ments ranged from ọ to 16 per cent of the 
1940 population. The shift in integration 
scores, computed from the same sources and 
in the same manner as in the second statis- 
tical study, are given in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 


SHIFT IN INTEGRATION SCORES OF 
FOUR CITIES, 1940—46 


Bellevue... ...........0405. —0.3 
Gorge CNY resse comseitanes —0.5 
Bordertown.............. . 0.8 
Mediana.... ........ . I.I 


These changes are relatively slight in com- 
parison with the g- to 11-point differential 
between the two high cities, Bellevue and 
Gorge City, and the two low cities, Border- 
town and Mediana, in their original integra- 
tion scores. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Mediana appears to have closed the gap 
somewhat between itself and the two high 
cities in the interval between 1940 and 1946. 

Because the statistical work had indi- 
cated that size above 100,000 was not a sig- 
nificant variable with respect to moral in- 
tegration, this was not a consideration in the 
selection of the cities. It is worth noting, 
however, that the four are quite similar in 
this respect, the smallest one having ap- 
proximately 63 per cent of the population 
of the largest one in 1940. 

Since the facilities of the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan were 
well suited to the carrying-out of the field in- 
vestigations, I asked for and obtained a gen- 
erous grant from the Horace H. Rackham 
Fund of the University to defray the ex- 
penses of its staff. Although I set the objec- 
tives of the field research and have had the 
chief responsibility for the final analysis of 
the data, all the intermediate technical 
processes, such as the determination of the 
sample, the development of interview out- 
lines, instructing of interviewers, and cod- 
ing, were done by the Survey Research Cen- 


ter. Mr. Eugene Jacobson was designated as 
study director by the then director of the 
Center, Dr. Rensis Likert. 

It was agreed that the objectives of the 
study could best be achieved by interview- 
ing in each city a cross-section of the popu- 
lation and a group of the city’s leaders. The 
cross-section was obtained by a sampling 
process in which, from a large selection of 
city blocks covering proportionately the 
whole range of rental values, a stratified, 
but random, sample of blocks was chosen. 
In each block, dwellings were selected by a 
random process, and in each dwelling adult 
persons were so selected. The upshot of this 
procedure was that every adult in the city 
had an equal chance of being selected but 
that the sample was bound to represent the 
different socioeconomic levels of the com- 
munity proportionately. Approximately a 
hundred interviews in each city constitute 
the cross-section sample. 

The selection of the leadership group in 
each of the four cities had to be done in a 
very different manner. It was thought that 
the best method was to take persons most 
frequently nominated as “leaders of com- 
munity-centered efforts” by those in charge 
of executive functions in the city. In accord- 
anee with this plan, the heads of the follow- 
ing organizations were asked to nominate 
ten community leaders: the school system, 
the principal newspaper, the principal radio 
station, the police department, the labor- 
union council, the principal private com- 
munity welfare organization, the federation 
of religious organizations, the community 
businessmen’s organization, the municipal 
welfare organization, and the women’s club 
council. This gave a hundred nominations 
for each city. The twenty-five persons most 


3 For a detailed statement of the sampling pro- 
cedure see Appendix III. See also Eleanor C. Macco- 
by and Roe Goodman, ‘‘Explanation of Sampling 
Method: An Appendix to Survey of Consumer 
Finances, Part I,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, June, 
1947, pp. 12-17. For a discussion of the general 
method employed by the Survey Research Center 
see Rensis Likert, ‘“The Sample Interview Survey,” 
in Current Trends in Psychology (Pittsburgh, 1947), 


pp. 196-225. 
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frequently named constituted the leadership 
group in each city. 

The interview questions were different 
for the cross-section and for the leaders, but 
the same three general areas were explored: 
the moral integration of the community, the 
effectiveness of its leadership, and the effec- 
tiveness of the activities of its organizations. 
A sample interview from one of the cross- 
sections is given in Appendix IV. A leader 
interview form is given in Appendix V. The 
technique was what may be called that of 
fixed-question, free-answer interviewing. 
The respondents were encouraged to develop 
their answers in any way that they felt per- 
tinent, and the interviewer faithfully re- 
corded in shorthand notes what they said. 
Interviewers were careful not to guide the 
answers in any way except to keep the 
respondent on the subject and to ask the 
question again if he failed to answer it. In- 
terviews lasting more than an hour were 
not at all unusual. The field work was car- 
ried out in the fall of 1947. 

One additional procedure was followed in 
the interviews with leaders. A sheet was pre- 
sented to each respondent listing the other 
twenty-four leaders in his community who 
had been nominated. He was asked to check 
each name twice, indicating (1) whether he 
had no contacts with the named person, 
only business contacts, only social contacts, 
or both business and social contacts, and (2) 
whether or not he had worked with the 
named person on community projects. Since 
the leaders were interviewed in their offices, 
especial thanks are due them for their gen- 
erous co-operation in this study. 

The process of analysis was carried out in 
Ann Arbor. When the recorded interviews 
had been received in the Survey Research 
Center, Mr. Jacobson, with help from other 
staff members and myself, developed a 
“code” for each question by examining a 
large number of the responses actually 
made. Many of these codes were in the form 
of three- or five-step scales. Thus, on the 
question, “In general, what sort of a place 
is (Bellevue, Gorge City, Bordertown, 
Mediana) to live in?” all the answers (except 


those of three persons who could not decide) 
were recorded on a five-step scale as follows: 


1. Likes very much 
2. Likes fairly well 

3. In some ways likes it, in others does not 
4. Doesn’t like very much 

5. Doesn’t like at all 


On many other questions, however, the 
responses were coded in a much more com- 
plicated manner. The two questions follow- 
ing the one given were: “What do you like 
about it?” and “What don’t you like about 
it?” On each of these questions some twenty- 
five different factors were coded. As many 
as three favorable and three unfavorable 
factors were coded for a single respondent, 
and the order of their importance to the 
respondent was noted. 

When each interview had been coded, 
and after independent coding had been car- 
ried out on a random subsample to establish 
the accuracy of the original work, the results 
were punched on statistical cards. Simple 
tabulations for each question and cross- 
tabulations for many combinations of ques- 
tions were obtained for each city separately. 
These are the data that yielded the conclu- 
sions reached in the following chapters. In 
my final analysis I had the help of comments 
upon a preliminary analysis that was sent to 
the leaders in each of the four cities. These 
comments, without altering in any way the 
factual findings, have assisted in the inter- 
pretation of those findings. 

Lest readers, after the debacle of the polls 
in the 1948 election, doubt that we can come 
to scientific conclusions with respect to 
these cities from data gathered from small 
cross-section samples, I wish to point out 
two important differences between the 
methods used by the polls and those used by 
the Survey Research Center. First, the polls 
have employed what is known as quota 
sampling rather than area sampling. In the 
quota method the interviewers are told to 
pick certain proportions of their respondents 
from various socioeconomic groups. The in- 
terviewer is the sole judge of the group to 
which any particular person belongs. Since 
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most of the interviewers approach their 
respondents on the street, there is a great 
deal of room for error. If the interviews were 
conducted in homes, a more accurate ap- 
praisal of socioeconomic status could be 
made. In area sampling, on the other hand, 
the control is very rigorous because houses at 
each rent level are sampled in proportion to 
their frequency in the community. Thus a 
well-nigh perfect cross-section is obtained. 

The second difference between the meth- 
od of the polls and that of this study is the 
degree of depth of the interview. Usually the 
polls have asked one or two simple ques- 
tions. There has been no opportunity for the 
interviewer to secure real rapport with the 
respondent. There is no certainty that the 
questions are well understood or that they 
are being answered candidly. In full inter- 


views obtained in the home, on the other 
hand, a beginning is made through ques- 
tions that are unlikely to have emotional 
significance for the respondent, such as how 
long he has lived in the city. Only after rap- 
port is fully established are the questions 
that might have personal implications 
asked. Moreover, there are many oppor- 
tunities to verify answers, since the same 
problem is often approached from different 
angles. When seeming inconsistencies crop 
up, the interviewer can probe further until 
he understands the respondent’s view of the 
matter. Thus a dependable report is ob- 
tained from each person. When this accur- 
acy 1s coupled with the accuracy of the 
sampling technique, the results of a study 
such as this have relatively high validity 
and reliability. 
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